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ABSTRACT 

Americans have long equated popular .education with 
sociaa cohesion and social mobility. After the American revolution, 
the school became a focus for patriotism and the institution where 
individuals "learned how to become citizens. The testbooks of the 
mid-1 9t\i and early 20th century emphasized white, Anglo-Saxon, 
Protestant values. While the values of cultural homogeneity have 
dominated American education since the mid-19th centruy, they have 
never been implemented without conflict. Four pf these conflicts are 
particularly suggestive of both the extent to \^hich ethnic 
alternatives were available in education and^ th^ , limited tolerance 
for cultural variety in the schools. These are (1) the conflict over 
foreign customs and foreign languages (biculturalism and 
bilingualism), (2) the conflicts over parochial education, (3) the 
conflict between white and black Americans ^ovfer socialization into a 
-ci^ mmon mol d, and (4) the conflict between-, the cultural values of 
American ethnic groups and the demands of school achievement. Certain 
^developments in, American educatio^nal history seem' sufficiently clear 
to allow their use , in cur rent ^ debates over fethnicity apid- the, schools. 
Appeals for ethnic pluralism have a long h3|stQry in American 
education and, especially in the 19th century, have sometimes been . 
successful. But the ideological commitment -to cultural homo^enity in 
American education has been stronger and has\ made public education 
highly resistant to ethnic pluralism. (RC) 
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Introducti on 

Americans have long equated popular education with social cohesion 
and social mobility. Since the last decades of the eighteenth century 
they have assumed that expanding educational opportunity would strengthen 
the fiber of democratic life, would teach individuals the essentials 
of citizenship, and would forge a common value system out of the hetero- 
geneous environment that was America. Instability and change, the . 
seeming failures of traditional institutions like the family and church, 
and changes in the system of production and distribution of services 
have been responded to with calls for more schooling, appeal^ to bring 
iTiore individuals into the classroom for longer periods of time. Where_ 
morality seemed in decline, where class or ethnic conflict was developing, 
the school, was seen as the primary a-ent for political socialization, 
the agency most directly involved in instilling commonality and harmony. 

American schools have also been viewed as mechanisms of social ' 
mobility. Especial-ly after the mid 19th century, expanding educational 

' opportunity and economic advancement were conceived of as synonymous. 
What /as learned in school— behavioral and attitudinal traits, the 
spec-f.Mc skills of literacy and -vocation-would further economic progress 
for both tne individual and society. Upon these assumptions, Americans 
have pressed for mass public schooling, and indeed, since the early 20th 
century, have required that al 1 youth spend a substantial part of their 

'time in the classroom. Schools are thus supported because they are^ 
believed crucial to political socialization and economic advancement; 
they preserve the social order by converting questions of social rerorm 
and the distribution of economic rewards into edufiational P;;oblems . 
Reforming the schools and providing greater opportunities to attend school 
have become the dqminant American response to social instability. 

•' While this faith in schooling has been widespread, it' occurred 
only after numerous confficts. Throughout the 19th and 20th centuries 
there were frequent debates o-ver the best means to achieve a politically 
homSgeneSus citizenry. Ethnic groups have been at odds with governmental 
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v^' f alternative cultural 
and educational authorities over the teachi^ng or ^ education to 

society. . 
Cf-hooling andCitizenshi£ 

The relationship between -S-lf.HrCefrdrSeiorurio^ . when^ 
•*c mnct PXDlicit fomiulation following tne amtiT • experiment, 

concer s fo? the'uniqueness and ^e"UOUsne of the Am^^ ^ , , ^.on 

fear of Old World corruptions and the desir^^^^^ institutions to 

and a national character fos^t^^^.'^^'J^ns fjhis concern was neither 
assure the creation of European countries 

Sn que to America nor a ""^.5^^. ^""'hiwed similar concerns, and calls for 
• nvnrp^s of nationalization snowKu .. a. e were common. But 

into the classroom. |i . ' h' d 

By the ™1d-nineteenth century ^f^^f rnlxlHcfblylnfenwi'ned" 

u D^niSant to be American-al though it Pe conditions, 

scribed. • • 4.h iQth 

^ These and related assumptions wer ^.e ex^^ 

»rorc™""^5^^^^^ rtS°e inexperienced and transient 



"individuals who comprised the 19th century teaching force, the textbooks 
iere memorized and recited; they were to be learned, and they revealed 
the school's expectations about cultural values. 

The most constant theme of the text books was national unity. 
Despite moments of dissent, the United States, students were told, had 
achieved a" consensus on all moral, political, and economic issues, lo 
substantiate this, school books discussed and indeed, created folk heroes, 
men who stood above the disputes of their time: The Ravclutionary 
heroes, the self-.i^de Franklin, the tolerant folk hern -mccln, and 
above all, Washingtois-resembl ing Christ-were the models for America s 
youth. 

The textbooks placed America's national destiny on a divine level. 
Americans were the chosen people, with ,God actively at work "Targinq 
the nation. As one history of the United States concluded. We cannot 
but feel that God has worked in a mysterious way to bring good out ot 
evil. It was He, and not man, who saw and directed the end from the 
beginning. " 

The imperatives which a divine national identity placed upon 
education were apparent in the treatment of racial , rel igious, and national ity 
groups Mankind was divided into separate immutable races with inherent 
characteristics. In the hierarchy of races , Negroes were the most 
. degraded: gay, thoughtless, untelligent, and subject to v olent pass on • 
While slavery was usually regarded as an evil, especially after the Civil 
War, Negroes continued to be seen as inferior and lacking in tnose 
qualities necessary for full citizenship. American Indians were also 
inferior to whites,, though because they were the original "'"Jabitants 
of Ax^-rica, they were superior to other non-whites. Those First Americans 
who ware peaceful and accepted the white man's march of progress were 
depicS as "noble^ savages." Those who tried to prevent the westward 
movement were simply savageL In either case, the f tinction of the 
Indian was viewed as inevitable, all in the interest of civilization. 

In the textbooks, Catholicism was condemned as a false religion., 
Subversive of the state, inimical to morality, the Church fostered ^ 
tyranny, superstition and greed. The image of Jews changed during the 
19th century from a distinctly religious to, a racial group. By the 
century's end, Jews were seen as incapable of full assimilation into the 
American melting pot. Their quest for material Soods had taken on 
sinister overtones, identified with urban vices f <?/°"^^^f,^f;^5 .Stes was 
morality The national identity of countries outside the United States was 
similari; seen as a product of racial characteristics. The Irish were 
impulsive., quick tempered, violent, fond of drink, impoverished. 
The French were more complicated: frivolous and Catholic, they naa 
nonetheless produce^ Lafayette and Napoleon. Worst of ^all were the 
Southern Europeans: racially homogenous, indolent, and Catholic itaiy 
was a vast ruin ruled by superstition and the papacy; Spain and Portugal 
bigoted While other nations, especially England and Germany, receivea 
more generous treatment, nineteenth century textbooks taught American 
children harsh stereotypes of the newcomers populating theit- land witn 
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increasing frequency. The lesson jirjJor^l'rrteltanfvalues, 

had been created. 

The ^est Mericans were not sj^ply those who equated Protest^an^ 

JSe school was to integrate.Protestant moraJUy wUh secula ^^^^^^ 
fn the classroom the christian re .g.on was onvertea ^^^^^^ 
conducive tc a burgeoning capitalist e"™"'; ^ popular school books, 
effect ^Ily than McGuffeilsReaders, America | W ^^^e than 
fhl'orks of Wi"T^^Ti^^^S;f^^?"pLr^ to 1920, and most 

lfpirs'JlreiS'™orrtha*n1n^^^ Z ^ 

■ The Readers were handbooks of g»d conduct They^enco^^^^^ 

• rufht^rspt^rtr'^iM Uy-r^^^^^^^^^^ 

individual. The affluent f™lJ"f,,.f47among social classes; there was^ 
iays. A commonality "If „s ^^^^'"S. disobedience unconsc 

Work, work, my boy, be not afraid; 
Look .labor boldly in the face. 
Take UD the hammer or the spade. 
And blush not for your humble place. 

AniencaiLlduca^^ 

• While the values .-^tuVTer hl^'e rer^breSlm^Sed" 
education since the mid-19th century they ^^ve .^^^^^^^ suggestive 

without conflict. °^,*^f aUeJnati^es were available in educatio- 

^r^^^ folfrafcer cu?ra^ variety in the schools. 

Rnvituralism and Biljnguallsm ^ 

There is no doubt that most i-grants to A^er. 

re^xrensfofieeranro^^rSoftrifty-towrrrthe culture and language 
of their former homeland. 
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For much of the nineteenth century, certainly before the 1880' s,- 
the structure of American public education allowed immigrant gnoups to 
Incorporate linguistic and cultural traditions into the schools. In urban, 
as well as rural areas, schools were decentralized and locally controlled. 
As such, they were responsive to ethnic- and political pressures, and 
immigrant groups could successfully assert thkt the preservation of 
their cultural identity was a legitimate responsibility of public education. 

Usually, this preservation , took the form of instruction in a 
language other than or in addition to English. Indeed, wherever immigrant 
groups possessed sufficient political power— be they Italian, Polish, 
Czech, French, Dutch, German—foreign languages were introduced into 
elementary and secondary schools, either as separate or as languages of 
instruction. 

The most successful group in the nineteenth century were the Germans, 
•In numerous cities, German became a regular part of the elementary school 
curriculum. In Cincinnati, for example, children in the fir-s-t four grades 
wishing to do so (about 14,000 in 1899) could split their school week 
between an English teacher and a German teacher. During the mid 1870'. s, 
St. Louis's Superintendent of Schools, William T. Harris, soon to become 
United States Commissioner of Education, defended his city's bilingual 
program by claiming that "national memories and aspirations, family 
traditions, customs, and habits, moral and religious observances--cannot be,^^ 
suddgnbL-Cemoved or changed without disastrously weakening the personality." 

Yet. despite these successes in ethnic pluralism, pressure to convert 
to a culturally homogenous value system proved too great. At the end of 
the nineteenth century^ and during the first decades of the twentieth 
century, bilingualism and bicultural ism in the public schools were 
rapidly disappearing. The "conflict over-foreign languages and foreign 
customs, what one historian has called, "a symbolic battle between those . 
who wanted to impose one standard of belief and those who welcomed 
pluralistic forms of education" was being resolved, and pluralism was 
in full retreat. 

The Catholic Alternative 

When one turns to the Catholic response to the cultural homogeni- 
zation of the public schools, one finds a more complicated story. 

Before 1870, there was no mass movement toward Catholic parochial 
schools. This does not mean that there were no parochial schools or no 
conflict between Catholics and non-Cathol ics before 1870. There were. 
In New York City during the 1850's Bishop John Hughes inveighed against 
the "Socialism, Red Republicanism, Universal ism, Dei§m, Atheism [andj 
Pantheism" of the public schools. Church councils called for schools to 
provide Catholic children with a Catholic education. And, religious 
orders brought with them from Europe commitments to traditional values 
that appealed to Catholic immigrants and a willingness to maintain schools 
at subsistence wages. But while important as a basis for future growth, 
these efforts were never part of a consolidated drive toward parochial 
schooling, and most Catholics found the informal options of a decentralized 



public syste. open to group pressures sufficient to their needs. . 

in the four decades ^^^^t^i^ t^c^^ 
cany altered. As the informal , ^^^f^^V^} 'l^ce of local interest groups 
a centralized bureaucratic system, the influence °; ^ance; high 

SaSed Simultaneously. s^hO°ling itself took on new 1 P^ ^. ^^^ry 
Tates of voluntary attendance were reinforced by^^^ important By the 
attendance legislation. Going to school na hial schools as 

1890's three out of five parishes estab i i sne H ^^.^^^^^^^ only 

-irgreiricrm^dffVic^^^^^^ 



"'''"^From the perspective Of ethnic pluralism two ^^^l^ - 
and subsequent development of Parochl^^ '%lon6, once the commitment to ■ 
First, the system was born of ll mo. Catholics tended to 

i^n^irz^d^rerircrs^rt^ern^par^fh^ 

The conflicts over Pa-chial education c.n b^ 

as conflict between Protestants ^^^^^Jf ^cJtio i'^'"' frequently tied to 
church among national ity. group . J"ti-Catholicis^ 
anti-foreignism in the nineteenth century a k catholic. Of 

assumedThat one could not be a good^meric^^"^^"^ ,ent2ry was ^^^^ 
solcial importance at the end of the nineteenth ce .^.^^ ^^d public 

S a number of attempted detentes b w^^^^^^ ^^^^ public schools, 

school officials; plans to all3W nuns an h authorities use of 

transfers of Property that would give^^ a continued Catholic ^ 
the parochial school buildings in ^^eturn ror ^^5^ common proposals. 

conflict Within * TZJ^^^l^^^:^ 

880, when added to the nationalist oriented ber acceptance 
tion' forced the largely J^^^^^f "^^.^^i ; it ft on varied throughout the 
of parishes along national ^If^^- .^^'^ either the public 

' nn for the establishment Of parochial 

conflict was not the .only reason for the esta .^^ ^^^^ 

schools. Many Catholics arrived " f ^"^'catholics thus supported .the . 
'should be an extension of f ami ly^l if e, and Cat^^^^ ^^^^ historical 

idea that the school should be under churcn ^ ^^^^ ^^^^ among nation- 
;Sospect conflict--^^e^^^^^^ determinant in the 

^oH^ins Tt,l pfro°cMri1cboS? system in America. 
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While the parochial system thus originated as a religious and ethnic 
alternative to public education, equally striking has beer] the pressure 
on'that system to conform as closely as possible to the public schools. 
From World War I on, Catholic educators have emphasized the Americanness 
of-: their parochial schools, and that the values taught there are ones 
held in common by most Americans, slave' for distinction's of religious 
preference. This is not to suggest that parochial schools and public 
schools have been and are exactly the same. But while there are differences 
parochial schools and public schools in the. same localities do share 
striking resemblances to one another. What began as an explicitly 
different system has wound up considerably less different than Catholics 
and non-Catholics would have predicted 75 years ago. 

Blacks and the Melting Pot 

# 

In the conflict between white aad black Americans over socialization 
into a common jnold, one finds the supreme irony. The ideology of con- 
formity required, th'air as many as possible be brought into the public schools 
as the only sure'way to achieve a common socialization process. But ,;^rom - 
the beginning black Americans were told they could not get in. Race was 
the line that could not be crossed in the melting pot of the common school. 

Through most of the/1 9th century, white techniques of exclusion^ 
were blatant— even where free, blacks were considered inferior, and their 
'inferiority was assumed to be contagious. They thus had no place in white . 
classrooms- After 1890, however, northern educators. wefe less direct in 
thei^' exclusion of blacks. Their rhetoric centered less on distinctions 
of race than upon the need for schools to be realistic and relevant, to, 
concentrate, in short, upon fitting the student to the realities of the 
economic and social marketplace and to the realities of scientific 
measures of intelligence. 

This took a variety of forms: 

• Educational tests showed that black children had low 
"mental levels and therefore black children were unfit 
for rigorous academic learning. 

Since discrimination in the economy was such that 
blaci<s could not get good jobs, schools should, 
•therefore, train black children for the jobs they 
could get: girls would receive training for domestic 
service; boys for unskilled menial labor. 

Blacks, it was argued, grew up in immoral ''atmospheres. 
The schooling of black children, therefore, should 
emphasize basfc moral values, absent from their home 
life and neighborhoods. 

None of this was exclusively limited to America's blacks. Similar 
comments and expectations were made about other ethnic groups and the poor 



-»vr-lusion from the expectations of the meUi^ng 
flmpri can educators was • ,^ f^- whom the ream-ic 

fociS; n was /^enca-s blacks ^^^.^^ y 

- • The bUcK response to th^proces^^^^^^^^^^ 
and by the exigencies of the PO^^ ^ schooling did so throug ^^.^ 
public education, bjacks^ho ^e^^ ^l^^^'iiaencies of education 

associations, and through philantn P^^^ t^'niunUies often split 
schooling came increasingly to ^^^^^^^^ black con^uni tie 
in the latter half of the ^^^^^^ segregation Som ^^^^^ ^ ^^^^^ 

by blacks and where H'^^. teachers. ' ' . 

.of white children and white . j^^^.^s showed _ 

. • «-F anv oarticular situation, ^^j^^^ 

^ ^-^ ^nainst school boards. P^^Hc pleas respond. 
:^rrttSr« force the whn.P9wer struc ^ ^^^^ 

The goals of cultural 

EthnicCulturejn^^ , " and the demands of 

^^^^^^^^^ T nf American ethnic groups f"d tne ^^^y 

. The cultural values of America ^^^^^^ t. Wh l^^fhools than 

nthers-economic status, pr^ discrimination , 

of rewards through school ng l eve teachers-at least pa ^ 
and climates of^^^dj^vidua ^f^^^^ the discrepancies betw^^^^ ^ 
difference shouU> attribute^ cultures an0^^ ^^^^ 

expected and rewarded ^ -j^ipg example of this 
bv school authorities. _ A stry^^^^^ 
' • children of southern Italian imm ^ , souther/ltalian 

Most Of the available evidence su99^ TdCerf seLed 

children did not do;ell ^^^^.^o^ ^^^a^eifs' for advancing the r 

schooling in Amenca and in ^ . 
change or was dropped by . ^^^^^ j^^,,,^ 

Italians of the contadjno or the pe 
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arrived in America with cultural patterns conditioned by chrome poverty, 
a rigid social structure, and by exploitation of frequently absent land- 
lords. , In'a world heavily stacked against them, the contadim found in 
their families the sole refuge within which tru>t and loyalty could be 
cultivated. Ihe world was "us, "-the family versus "them," the official 
institutions, the state, the outsiders. To survive required complete 
loyalty to'"us" with as little contact as possible with "them.-" 

Schools, in this context, were alien institutions maintained by 
the upper classes at- the cohtadini's expense. Few peasant children Went 
beyond the third grade, and they received little incentive from their 
teachers to achieve further. Nor was formal education supported by the 
Church. Catholicism in Southern Italy was marked by mysticism, the super- 
natural, and emotional identification with the patron sainl^s. Rarply 
was the Italian peasant expected to be able to .read the prayer-book. 
Knowledge— religious and secular— was based on community folklore, not on, 
written texts, to be learn&d,not debated or analyzed. - , 

This background ill-disposed Southern Italian immigrants to respond 
favorably to American schools. Schooling was seen as a direct challenge 
to family values and parental control. The dominant cc^ncern of many 
Southern Italian parents seems to have been \that the school would indoc- 
t^*nefte their children with ideas antagonistic to the traditional codes 



being Italian in New York's 
is in the 'school that the one 



of family life. Reportin^^ on the dilemm| of 

public schools, a sociologist wrote that -"it _ • u- u 

institution which is an integral part of hrs nature and devotion— his home— y 
is constantly subjected to objections.". In /addition, schooling, especially 
for adolescents,, conf 1 icted .with the etonomic needs and expectations of 
Southern Italian families. 'Once old enough to contribute, Italian youth 
vWere expected to work. . . ^ ' . 

■• Southern Italians did change in America as they grasped the 
I opportunities to' become- middle class. But for at least a generation, _ 

I ' the strbig fdinilial culture of Southern Italian, children, in conflict with 
V • the values of public schooling, was met by disinterest or hostility on 
\ the part af American educators. The conflict was not unique .to Italians; 

« ' variations on" the theme affected most ethnic groups. But Southern Italians 
clearly suffered from.^MirTta<i education's inability to respond sensitively 
' to familial and coi^pal valued of to provide secure learning environments 
"for children caught in the conflict of cultures. 



Lessons of the^'ast 



Extrapolating themes from the past and 'offering them as lessons for 
the present is always a tricky business. Certain developments in American. 
• educational history, however, seem sufficiently clear to allow their use 
in current debates over ethnicity and the schools. Appeals for ethnic 
pluralism have a long history in American education and, especially betor;^ tne 
^ late nineteenth century, have sometimes been successful. But more striking • 

has been the' ideol ogica 1 commitment to cultural homogeneUy. PartiaMy 
° out of this commitment, a;bureaucratic administr^ati ve structure was_ 

established that has made Tubl ic education highly resistant to ethnic 
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Dlural ism" Most ethnic groups were thus forced to chqose their pftural 
identil e^ f?om a narrow spectrum of acceptable fespopscs, _or were forced 
lo'SeJome "less American." The school vilwed strong identif icatnon^with 
one's ethnic heritage as a drawback to success in Ameriqa. hor some ^ ^ 
S?oups there were lo choices. At be^t, blacks, Indians, and other ncn- 
whi^es 'were defined asj^cbnd cTass citizens, at worst a^s non-cUaz-ens 
The histoHcaleviden^also suggests that without expHcit commWnt^,. 
tn multi -cultural ism as essential to Amen pan life and.without a • 
bSre cratic ?eo; ^^ization that, allows for ^^-^^erably more decentralized 
decision making, it is very unlikely that varied cultural values and^ ^ 
styles will be acceptable- in the public schools. 



If this seems clear, it is also important to be wary a^out what 
remains unsaid, Ethnitity-is a more legit mate f6rm of ^^1^: ^^^^f 
in America than- social class, afid-What is la,beled ethnic conflict is as 
?terconflfct"between-sofciai cla^ We ^h-/^^,^,^- ^^s wh ' 
of the current furor over ethnicity may ^^P^^^^f /"?/l^^J%?[°'^PL7°,d,y 

should be tied together by tlass ^lleg^anc^J- 'iL^^'^^^^ead^^^^^ 
turns out to be is a grab for larder hunk .gf a pie that is already too 
sSl for ?he working-class and tkpoor, Ihen-the-^opes for a more ethnicall 
plural society-will be sorely disalppbinted. r - • ' , • 

We should also recogn'ize that chills; for ethnic pluralism may be 
symbolic demanis'not so much f of «. acceptance ^'^.^^jb^^antia ly difi erent 
va ues in the schools, but pleas fon recognition: "show us you are .. t 

i t us for w^^^^^ to be o^dd ci.t i ien. . " Such p eas a- r.ea , - 
the lense that they-rray be .necessary: for^every g^-pj^P '^^^o'^n 
outside the m-ainstream or neglected .by- t^,ose..in power Bu. p^ to 
recognized are not the- saire as a movement toward an accept, npe -ot ana 
support for multi-cultural behavior. / 

Finally, 'in the quest fVr-a\more pluralist society, ;it is important 

can be proud of It is probably wiser to assume that the issue of ffolitical 
S ty s oSld await\ ful?er acceptance of "^^1^1-^^' ^r^ol^Scal 
ultimately the relationship between cultural pluralism and political , 
unity 'will have to be. faced. , . 



